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IVEN the best of care there will often 
be many obstinate buds of handsome 
chrysanthemums still crumpled into tight- 
ly clenched fists this time o’ year, and 
coming freezes threaten with destruction. 
Their owners have, doubtless, paid for 
the indiscretion of planting late show 
varieties in the open ground by covering 
them for many frosty nights with sundry 
blankets and newspapers, until the pa- 
tience born of penitence is well nigh 
exhausted. 

The best plan that I ever knew for 
bringing these late buds into perfect blos- 
som, without losing too many of them 
by lifting, was evolved in a Pennsyl- 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, MRS. IRVING CLARK, 
GROWN OUT-OF-DOORS. 


PROTECTING LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


vania home. The chrysanthemums were 
planted along a tall, tight board fence, 
and along in front of the plants, about six 
feet from the fence, lay a long, heavy sill. 
As soon ‘as heavy frosts and freezes be- 
gan to hang in the air, sashes were laid 
from the sill to the top of the fence, and, 
later, the ends were boarded up witha 
very narrow door, the width of one plank 
only, in each end. This gave space be- 
side the fence for two or three rows of 
the choicer chrysanthemums, and a shelf 
along the fence held a row of potted ones. 
The taller varieties were planted in the 
back row, so that the effect from the front 
was very pretty indeed, showing a mass 


of flowers close to the glass. The flowers 
opened nicely here in spite of frost and 
cold. The problem of watering was 
solved by propping up the sashes on 
bright days, and ventilation could be 
managed either in this same way, or, in 
rainy weather, by opening one of the 
doors. The sashes are stored away in 
summer while the plants are growing. In 
winter, after the chrysanthemum tops are 
dead, the space is filled with violets, with 
pots of carnations and tea roses on the 
shelf, the latter not for bloom but for 
storage after they have bloomed their 
strength away in the house. I am in- 
clined to think that in such a structure, 
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here in our climate, carnations and tea 
roses would bloom very well all winter, 
and it would be an ideal place for bloom- 
ing hyacinths, etc. 

Belated chrysanthemums are more eas- 
ily managed when grown in pots. Ona 
sunny little southern veranda in our 
neighborhood I have seen them blooming 
until almost Christmas. Heavy freezes 


FIG. I—END CROSS-SECTION OF A PLANT-STAND ON 
= ROLLERS. 

used to nip plants blooming there some- 
times, so that the stems would give way 
just below the buds and the handsome 
flowers be spoiled by “weak necks.” 
But their owner outwitted the weather. 
She hunted up a huge, out-of-date wall 
map that reached clear across the front of 
the tiny veranda, and when this was let 
down, even on cold nights and days, the 
plants were fairly snug. On sunny days 
it was rolled up close under the eaves. 
It will not be hard for any real “amateur” 
to think out similar devices to suit indi- 
vidual needs. L. GREENLEE. 


* 
* 


GARDENING IN THE WINDOW. 


F an enumeration could be made of per- 
sons who cultivate window plants in 
our land, it would be found that they 
were far into millions. What Daniel 
Webster said is true: ‘The culture of 
plants seems to be acommon field, where 


gratification.” It will not be inapt there- 
fore, at this the opening of the winter sea- 
son, when the culture of house plants 
gives especial delight, to consider some- 
what certain phases of their management. 
This is especially true inasmuch as many 
young persons, and others, every year 
enter upon window gardening for the first 
time, or else do so on an enlarged scale. 

Requiring, as young plants do, both 
light and warmth, a south window should 
be the first choice as winter quarters for 
pot plants. Still there are some other 
pointsjnecessary to be considered. For 
instance, plants do not succeed as well 
near a stove or hot air register as they 
do farther away; should the heater there- 
fore be near the south window it may be 
necessary to keep the plant stand else- 
where. An east or west window, the for- 
mer preferred, should be the next choice. 
Indeed in the spring and summer either 
of the latter is somewhat preferable toa 
south window, because of the stronger 
sunshine in the last named at a season 
when neither heat nor excessive sunshine 
are required. 

But what of a north exposure for pot 
plants? If there is no other window avail- 
able, one need not be without beautiful 
plants and flowers even here, if such be 
properly selected. Hereis a list of some 
good north-window plants: Tulips, hya- 
cinths and other Dutch bulbs, Aspidistra 
lurida, and its variety with variegated 
leaves, India rubber plant, gold-spotted 
farfugium, English ivy, German ivy, 
(Senecio), Agaves, palms, especially La- 
tania Borbonica, nephrolepis, pteris and 
lomaria ferns, lycopodium, Wandering 
Jew in several varieties, sedum, money- 
vine, etc. 

One thing must not be lost sight of in 
finding a place for the plant-stand, namely, 
that the place of best light, that is, near 
the glass, also is the coldest place ina 
room. For this reason one must especially 
guard against frost bites in the winter, 
A movable plant stand, mounted on roll- 
ers after the plan of figure I, is very use- 
ful for promoting health and bloom in 
window plants. It should be built so that 
the lower shelf comes, in the day time, 
close to the window sash as here shown. 
Then at night, when no light is needed, 
the stand can be rolled back into the 


FIG. 3—DRAINING A FLOWER POT. 


every degree of taste and refinement may 


FIG. 4—HOW TO FEED A PLANT BETWEEN REPOTTINGS, 


room where it is warmer. As such a 


some cases the plants could, part of the 
time, be kept at a south window, and at 
other times at one less favorable for light, 
but perhaps more favorable as regards 
heat. 

Undoubtedly the best place for house 
plants as regards heat is to have them,in 
a room adjoining the one where the stova 
stands, and with the rooms connected 
with open doors, so that the warmth will 
be sufficiently diffused. 

The average collection gets along best 
where there is a night temperature of from 
forty-five to sixty degrees at the plant 
stand. In the day time the place may 
well be ten or fifteen degrees warmer. 

A fertile soil is an important point in 
house plant culture. It be may called the 
food question, and florists will tell you 
that in order to have fine plants they 
must receive good food. The best soilis 
one that is especially prepared some 
months before it is used. It consists of 
two parts of thin sods from a meadow, 
chopped up fine, and mixed with one 
half the amount of old rotten cow dung. 
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FIG, 2—TAPPING A PLANT OUT OF A POT, 


Such soil can usually be bought of the 
florists for a small price. Insist on get- 
ting the best when you buy. 

As a pot plant grows, the common way 
of adding toits food is by repotting into 
a larger sized pot. How shall we know 
when it needs repotting? Tap it out of 
the pot, andif the outside of the ball of 
earth is pretty well covered with white 
roots, over about one-fourth or one-third 
the surface, shift into a pot about two 
sizes larger. How to remove a plant 
from the pot is shown in figure 2. Press 
one hand firmly against the soil, tap the 
edge of the inverted pot sharply on some 
hard surface and out the plant slides. In 
repotting, place some drainage material 
and soil (see figure 3) in the larger pot, 
in which set the ball and fill soil into the 
space around the ball, ‘firming it quite 
compactly, with the fingers or witha stick. 

How to feed plants between repotting, 
is shown in figure 4. It is done by re- 
moving the soil about an inch deep at a 
and applying a thin layer (5) of bone meal 
or other concentrated plant food or of 
animal manure, afterward returning the 
soil at first removed. 

A plant may be well fed and yet be in- 


unite, and find opportunities for their stand can be moved up to any window, in jured by drought. The air of our rooms 
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is dry, almost desert-like; that is why 
such desert plants as the cactuses succeed 
so well here. One reason why plants in 
the kitchen usually look so well is be- 
cause of the greater amount of moisture 
contained in the atmosphere. 

Sometimes plants are overwatered; 
many tiny things are killed in this way. 
Still in a well drained pot like that of 
figure 3 such a thing can hardly happen. 
At the bottom there is a layer of pots- 
herds, the coarser ones carefully laid to 
overlap somewhat, finishing with the finer 
bits at the top. On the potsherds is 
placed a layer of sphagnum or fine hay to 
keep the soil from passing into and clog- 
ging the drainage below. In all plant- 
potting operations, the work should be 
finished to have an inch of space below 
the top of the pot in which to receive 
water. 

A dirty plant or a dirty pot is discredit- 
able to any plant grower. A bath tub 
should therefore be a part of the plant 
grower’s equipment. Anysmall tub, with 
an inclining draining board as shown in 
figure 5, answers the purpose. The dry 
plants may be stood in the tub until the 
ball is thoroughly soaked. Sometimes 
pot plants seem to be well-watered when 
it is only the surface that is wet, and per- 
haps the center is dust dry. Plants in 
rapid growth need much water. So 
usually do blooming plants. 

To bathe a pot plant incline it on the 
draining board, and with water in the tub, 
wash all parts well with a sponge. The 
task is more delightful as plant after 
plant comes from the water clean and 
beautiful. 

Insects usually show up first on the 
weaker subjects, a hint that the way to 
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FIG. 5—THE PLANT BATH TUB. 


keep ahead of vermin is to keep the 
plants healthy by good attention. Take 
that common pest, the green louse,—it is 
seldom seen on well plants that receive a 
weekly sponge bath; it is about the same 
as regards scale and the mealy bug. 
That other destructive pest, the minute 
red spider, which looks like a speck of 
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cayenne pepper, succumbs likewise to 
washing and other good care. 
If one must resort to remedies in any 
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season approaches, say in late winter, to 
shake the old soil from tlhe roots and re- 
pot the plants into fresh earth. x 
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case, by washing plants in an infusion of 
tobacco and water having the color of 
tea, plant lice will be killed; while scale 
and other insects yield readily if washed 
in soap suds as warm as the hands 
can bear,—this will destroy the young 
that are too minute to be seen with the 
naked eye. Every such washing should 
be followed, after an hour, with a douche 
of clean water. 

As regards airing the plants, it is per- 
haps sufficient to say that what in this 
respect is healthful for human lungs will 
suit the plants. But do not forget that 
the plants cannot take a walk on a pleas- 
ant day, hence fresh air should frequently 
be admitted to them from the window. 

In nature all trees and plants have their 
seasons of growth and of rest, a principle 
that must be observed in house plant cul- 
ture. When therefore any plant, after a 
period of growth and bloom, shows signs 
of lessening growth, water also should be 
somewhat withheld. In a state of rest 
from growth most kinds can get along 
with lessened light also, and this we may 
take advantage of, by putting such kinds 
as fuchsias, oleanders, hydrangeas and 
scarlet geraniums in a light cellar, while 
growth is suspended. Almost without ex- 
ception it is best as the end of the resting 


PLANT NOTES. 

HE Eulalia Japonica variegata would 
pass pretty well for the old-fash- 
ioned ribbon grass or gardeners’ garters, 
Phalaris arundinacea, as far as the color- 
ing of its leaf is concerned. Its habit is, 
of course, different, with stouter stems, 
longer leaves and taller growth. It has 
the same tough, enduring foliage as the 


‘Eulalia Japonica zebrina, and its color 


makes it very conspicuous 
background of shrubs or any other 
plants. A mailing plant set last spring, 
and now July 22d, two feet high, is my 
only experience with it, but Iam already 
sure it is a fine plant which all should 
grow. I see the ribbon grass is still 
offered by some seedsmen, but it is not 
very often seen now-a-days. It does best 
in or near water, though it will live in 
ordinary garden soil, and is a good plant. 
There was a clump in the yard of the log 
house where I was born; this, after the 
cabin was torn down, disappeared for 
many years. Finally it began to grow in 
a wet spot near by, and here its white, 
erect panicles of seed were, four or five 
feet high, making a great show. It may 
live many years in dry ground without 
flowering at all, The Iris Kempferi 
(Japan iris) is in flower with me, this 
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being its third season since setting. It 
would have bloomed the second year had 
not a curious worm, whose egg, perhaps, 
was laid in Japan, hollowed out the flower 
stalk. This plant is no doubt an unnamed 
seedling, but it is a good thing all the 
same. The foliage, instead of the stiff, 
upright, glaucous (cabbage colored) leaves 
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EULALIA JAPONICA. 


of the common irises, is deep green, much 
more slender and narrow, bending grace- 
fully. The flowers high above the leaves 
from a little distance seem like a wide- 
rimmed hat with a very low crown. The 
parts of an ordinary iris flower are all 
here, but their relative proportions are 
very different. The large outside petals 
would be white, or nearly, with a bright 
yellow spot at the base, were they not so 
covered with purple veins that they are 
purple; the three upright petals are darker 
and are brown, or near it. I see the seed 
pods are growing, and it grows easily 
from seed. I have ordered seed in my 
time and got a lot of plants which died in 
the winter, but this may not occur again. 
This root seems iron-clad and is gaining 
rapidly in size. The Japan iris is certainly 
an acquisition. 

A mailing plant of Alpine aster set last 
spring has had a flower or two, the first I 
ever saw. It seems a pleasant little plant 
with a mass of deep green, narrow leaves 
close to the earth, and leafy flower stems 
six or more inches tall. The flower is 
much like a New England aster’s—rather 
paler in color, which is blue, no better 
than the New England aster, and hardly 
as good, but a perennial aster in June is 
the point. Perhaps the flowers will be 
better and brighter colored as the plant 
gains size and strength. If hardy, and I 
suppose it is, a good mass of it covered 
with flowers will be a very good thing. 

Years ago I used to order seed of a 
composite annual called crepis. This 
year I sent for it again, and the plants, 
white and pink flowered, are now in 
bloom—a pretty plant enough, but it is 
not the old crepis or anything like it. 
What is the matter? Has there been an 


‘ yirens . 


evolution since I grew it before? The 
old crepis had a long, rambling stem, 
more or less reclining, with large yellow 
flowers from the axils; the new one has 
most of its leaves close to the ground 
and the flowers on erect stalks, dandelion 
fashion, except that there may be a small 
leaf or two on them. The flowers close 
at noon, and there is a long succession of 
them. Both the old and new crepis are 
ligulate composites, but no two plants of 
the same tribe can be more unlike. 

Lindley says of the crepis (hawk’s 
beard): “The species are hedge weeds 
in Europe, but are uninteresting. C. 
. . grows most commonly in the 
moss of thatched cottages. * * * * 
C. paludosa found in woods is six feet 
high.” 

Gray’s crepises are like neither also. I 
would really be glad to know what this 
new crepis is. 

In the autumn of ’95 I set a Columbian 
raspberry. It made a prostrate cane five 
feet long last summer, which is now cov- 
ered with fruit, and the new canes, an 
inch through, are now, July 24th, seven 


_ feet high, and will of course go higher if 


I do not snip them off, which I am think- 
ing of doing. The fruit is large and fine, 
and I think it fulfills all claims made for 
it. I read somewhere it was the same as 
Shaffer’s Colossal, but on comparing the 
two I do not think so. Both are evidently 
hybrids between the black cap and red 


raspberry, but there may be any number 
ofthese ; they often occur in the wild state. 
The people hereabout call these wild hy- 
brids “cream berries.” Why, I do not 
know. 

Some years ago I dug out a round bed 
six feet across, going down into the sub- 
soil some distance, making it deepest in 
the center; then, in the middle, I stood 
up a six-inch tile, such as deluded green- 
horns buy sometimes for chimneys, filling 
round it with garden soil trod in hard, until 
the bed was higher than the grass around 
it, a gentle mound highest in the center. 
Then it was set with petunias and a store 
of water was kept in the tile all the time; 
when about gone I would pour in more, 


the tile holding two large pailfuls at once. 
This might last a week or more; it de- 
pended on the weather; it went down so 
much faster in dry, bright days than in 
dull, foggy or rainy ones that it was plain 
that it mostly evaporated from the sur- 
face. The petunias grew and bloomed 
finely, the vines running over the grass 
all round, making the bed seem wider 
than it really was. I laid a stone over 
the mouth of the tile to keep toads out, 
and buried inthe petunias no one could 
see it at all. I did not continue the prac- 
tice; it is not generally necessary here; 
but if I had the dry climate some readers 
of the MAGAzINE have, I would do so, 
provided I had the water for pouring in. 
If the sub-soil is not water tight, a grout 
of water lime cement will make it so, and 
a joint of old stovepipe, a tube made of 
boards, etc., will be as good as a tile. 
Try it, ye dried up Texans and New Mex- 
icans, and report to the MAGAZINE. 

The Lillium auratum that last year had 
seven flowers on stems three feet high is 
now nearly six feet high and will have 
twenty-one flowers. The tiger lily that 
had nineteen blossoms last summer has 
to-day thirty-one buds. 

So these fine plants improve. The little 
plot that bears them has a crop of crocus 
in April, in June there is a blaze of hardy 
gladiolus (170 spikes this year), then in 
August the great lilies. 

The clash and rattle of palm and other 
tropical leaves 
when the wind 
blows is often 
mentioned by 
writers from hot 
climates as some- 
thing very unlike 
the soft rustle of 
northern foliage, 
but I can now re- 
port the eulalias, 
all of them, per- 
haps, certainly the 
E. Japonica zebri- 
na, as rather palm- 
like in this respect. 
Its hard, glassy 
leaves give out 
quite a sound in 
afresh breeze. A 
large swamp in Japan, if it grows in that 
way, would create quite a racket. 

A mailing plant of goldflower, Hyperi- 
cum Moserianum, set last spring, opens 
its first flower to-day, August 15th, and it 
is fully up to the claims made for it. The 
flower has five broad petals, a cloud of: 
purple tipped stamens with hair-like stalks 
(filaments) divided into five bunches. It 
is slightly more than three inches across, 
and a rod away would pass for a golden 
yellow single rose. Close at hand its sta- 
mens and young seed capsule ‘are seen to 
be very different from those of any rose. 
The foliage—smooth, leaves in opposite 
pairs, is almost exactly that of the dog- 
bane, Apocynum, and the red twigs help 
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the resemblance. The plant is over a 
foot high and will have eighteen flowers. 
It is a beautiful plant which, if hardy, and 
this is promised, will be worthy of the 
widest cultivation. It leaves have the 
same resinous dots as those of the com- 
mon St. John’s-wort and their odor is the 
same, E: S:. GILBERT. 


from one to three feet in height and bear 
twenty or more large-shaped flowers, each 
two or more inches across. The flowers 
are fine for cutting and last for a long 
time in waterif given proper care. When 
properly grown and cared for the camas- 
sias form very handsome groups, and are 
valuable border plants, and for this pur- 


CAMASSIA ESCULENTA, 


THE CAMASSIA. 

AMASSIA, or as popularly called, 

quamass, consist of a few species of 
hardy, bulbows-rooted plants, belonging 
to the natural order Lilliaceea. They are 
natives of the western United States, 
where they grow in great luxuriance in 
moist grounds, from the Mississippi river 
to the Pacific ocean. They have onion- 
like roots, and long linear leaves, which 
are grooved down the inside, and the 
flowers are borne in showy spikes, and 
in great profusion, during the months of 
June and July. The flower stalks grow 


pose too much cannot be said in their 
praise. In order to enable them to prop- 
erly develope themselves they should be 
given a very deep, well enriched soil, and 
asheltered, partially shaded situation, and 
in the planting let the bulbs be placed in 
groups of five or six, keeping them about 
four inches apart and six in depth. The 
bulbs should be planted in autumn, andas 
soon as the ground becomes frozen in 
December a good mulch of coarse littery 
manure should be given, and the coarser 
portion removed about the end of March. 
In this situation the bulbs can remain for 
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severai years or until they commence to 
touch each other, when they should be 
taken up (in October), carefully separated 
and replanted, if possible in another situa- 
tion. 

The camassias are often grown for the 
decoration ofthe window garden, and with 
very satisfactory results. For this pur- 
pose the bulbs should be potted in Octo- 
ber or November, placing three bulbs in 
a four-inch pot,and giving them acom- 
post consisting of two-thirds turfy loam, 
one-third well decayed manure and a fair 
sprinkling of bone dust. Mix well and 
use the compost rough. Let the pots be 
properly drained and the bulbs covered, 
then water thoroughly and place in a cool, 
dark cellar to make root, giving water 
whenevernecessary. Inaboutsixor eight 
weeks indications ofa vigorous top growth 
will be noticeable, when a 
few of the most forward can 
be started into growth, by 
giving them a light, sunny 
situation, where an average 
temperature of 50° is main- 
tained, watering as neces- 
sary, and giving air freely. 
If the plants are placed in 
a cool atmosphere, when 
the flowers are fully ex- 
panded, they will remain a 
long time in perfection. As 
soon as the flowers have 
faded the flower-stalks can 
be removed, and as soon as 
the foliage commence to 
turn yellow, the supply of 
water should be very grad- 
ually reduced, and as soon 
as it has entirely decayed 
let the plants be removed to the cellar, or 
placed underneath the greenhouse stage, 
where they can remain until October, 
when they can be repotted and started in 
growth, 

At one time the bulbs of the camassia, 
under the popular Indian name of “qua- 
mass,” formed a very favorite food of 
some ofthe different Indian tribes, who 
visited the plains for the purpose of col- 
lecting them immediately after the plants 
have flowered. This occasion is one of 
their feasts. Preparatory to cooking the 
roots, a hole is dug inthe ground and is 
paved with largestones, upon which a fire 
is lighted and kept until they are red-hot. 
Then the hole is filled with alternate lay- 
ers of roots and branches; over all is placed 
a’ covering of soil, on which a fire is 
is kept burning for twenty-four hours, 
when the roots are taken out and eaten or 
dried or else pounded intocakes for future 
use. Descriptions of the species are here 
presented: 

C. Cusickt is especially abundant in 
Oregon. The plant grows about two feet 
in height and produces during the last of 
June or first of July large shiny spikes of 
handsome star-shaped, sky-blue flowers. 

C. ESCULENTA is the edible camassia or 
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“ quamass” of the Indians. It is a robust 
growing species, attaining a height of two 
and a halffeet. The foliage is broad and 
sword-like, and the light blue flowers are 
borne in spikes, each spike containing 
from fifteen to twenty-five flowers. 

C. FRASERIJ is a species very abundant 
on prairies and banks of rivers from Ohio 
westward. It grows about two feet in 
height, each flower spike containing from 
twelve to thirty light blue flowers. 

CHARLES E. PARNELL. 

Floral Park, N.Y. 

x, 
COLEUS IN WINTER. 

OLEUS plants, as a rule, are not a 
success in an ordinary window in 
the winter season. For several years I 
experimented with them, using both old 
and young plants, keeping them cool or 
hot, moist or dry and finally hit on a plan 
by following which they are a complete 
success every year. My experience has 
been that old plants generally do not do 
well the whole winter through. When 
the main stalk becomes tough and woody 

it is time to discard it and begin afresh. 

My plan is this: Just before the first 
killing frost in the fall, I go the rounds of 
my coleus plants taking about three slips 
of each variety. These are placed in 
glasses of water to root; when nicely 
rooted they are potted off into three or 
four inch pots in a soil composed of two- 
thirds garden soil (not too rich) mixed 
with one-third sand. I find a very rich 
soil is not conducive to extra bright color 
in the leaves and I have known the plants 
to be grown beautifully bright in pure 
sand. I keep two plants of each kind 
and they remain in the same pots until 
spring. They are placed in the highest 
shelf in my bay window, which makes 
them six feet from the floor and one and 
a half feet below the top of the window. 
It is of necessity a very hot place as, in 
addition to the heat from the stove, the 
sun beats in on them all the forenoon and 
half the afternoon of every sunny day. 

As the plants begin to grow tall, I pinch 
out the ends of the shoots to make them 
branch freely until about February rst, 
when I let them grow for slips. They are 
usually large enough by March ist, when 
I put them in water to root. In a few 
days the roots appear and they are potted 
off as hefore. I give the new ‘plants the 
upper shelf then to get them in good cén- 
dition to bed out in May and set the old 
stock plants aside. Some of the old 
plants will branch out again and raise 
another lot of slips, which are discarded 
at once. 

From the time the slips are potted off 
in the fall until March, that high shelf is 
my particular pride. The gorgeous colors 
and soft velvety texture of the leaves are 
as beautiful as flowers. 

Some of the best varieties are Golden 
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Bedder, Charm, John Goode, South Park 
and Golden Crown for yellow sorts; 
Louise Chretien, Ruby and Moonbeam 


among white and pale tints; Crisp Beauty, 


Geo. Simpson among light red and pink 
sorts; Dr. Koch, Brightness, Firebrand, 
Fire King and Midnight, crimson and 
maroon; Progress, Mrs. Hunt and Butter- 
fly among mottled and shaded ones. 

There are a few new varieties that are 
of a stronger growth, with leaves ot 
immense size for coleus. I have not tried 
any of them but have seen them displayed 
in greenhouses and also at our last agri- 
cultural fair. Some of the leaves were 
five or six inches long and though the 
plants are handsome as decorative plants, 
they do not seem so appropriate or beau- 
tiful for bedding purposes as the old sorts. 
A specimen plant is a lovely sight, but a 
mass of them spoils the effect. 

Coleus, as arule, are remarkably free 
from insect foes. I never. found any but 
the mealy bug on mine, but they can kill 
the plants in short order if they are left 
undisturbed a short time, as they seem to 
sap the life of the plant so that it wilts 
and falls over before one knows anything 
is the matter with it. Eternal vigilance is 
the best remedy, but when you find them 
on the plants the use of alcohol or whisky 
on them will kill them at once. 

It is hard to give coleus too much heat 
but a chill will cause the leaves to fall off. 
Mine are watered three times a week 
during cold weather. Later in spring 
they need it every day. They aresprayed 
every morning before the sun is on them. 
To sum it all up, young plants, plenty of 
heat and not too much water will give 
one a fine display of coleus all winter. 

BERNICE BAKER. 


* * 
* 


SEED PODS. 

The chrysanthemum’s buds in outdoor 
gardens are still fresh, October 16th. 

In the South Atlantic States we cannot 
plant Chinese sacred lilies until about 
the first of December. If planted earlier 
they make a strong growth in autumn 
and are ruined. 

What a grand contrast the yucca and 
tritoma would make planted in a bed 
together if they only bloomed in the same 
season! As it is, we must content our- 
selves with tuberoses, anemones, or white 
chrysanthemums, and neither of these is 
an affinity for the tritoma. Will some- 
one suggest a better plant? 

People who fear to risk their anemone 
roots in the open ground can safely keep 
them over until March. This will delay 
the buds until warm weather. The roots 
look as dry as if they had been kept for 
centuries in some mummy case, but they 
are very lively when started. Anemones 
make exceedingly pretty window plants, 
and are very easily managed. 

Crinum culture simplified is to dig the 
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bulbs like gladioli in the fall, dry them 
without trimming, place them in paper 
bags and hang them up to the cellar ceil- 
ing. Even the crinums that are hardy 
enough to stay out doors over winter seem 
to bloom better when treated in this way. 
The treatment helps to ripen them, I sup- 
pose, and insures an entirely dormant 
state. i 

If those who have lost bulbs of Lilium 
Krameri through water in the center of 
the bulb in winter, will carefully lift them 
in the fall, place them in damp soil upon 
a cellar floor to stay through winter, and 
carefully replant them in spring, I think 
they will succeed in keeping nice, sound 
bulbs. This pink Krameri tis something 
unique among lilies and worth taking 
considerable trouble about. 

As we are still planting lilies I wish to 
ask if anyone has tried wrapping the 
bulbs in moss before placing them on 
their cushion ofsand, and how they have 
succeeded. Some that we wrapped in 
moss and planted in an exposed position 
throve finely without any summer mulch. 
We dug them up this fall and found the 
bulbs unusually sound and! free from 
blemish. Some tiny little Bermuda lilies 
that we grew from scales, sent thread-like 
roots straight down through the soil till 
they reached the moss placed over the 
drainage and then enmeshed themselves 
init. We want to experiment further in 
this line. 

Can someone suggest a‘way to mitigate 
the tedium of digging summer-flowering 
oxalis? A tiny bulb no larger than a 
sweet pea will in a season form a cluster 
of little bulbs as large as a teacup. To the 
larger one in the middle they all cling 
and can be lifted with some degree of 
ease if dug just as quickly as the tops die 
down. But suppose there should come a 
two week’s rain just then? The little 
bulbs will crumble away from the spade 
in every direction, and patient picking-up 
must be resorted to. Permanent borders 
of these bulbs we leave in the ground 
Over winter, under a mulch. 

Between plants of the same genus, 
often between varieties of the same species 
we have marked a whimsical difference 
in culture. The rose-colored and the 
white varieties of the Japan anemone 
standing’near together are good examples 
The rose is much the hardier of the two, ° 
and its waxen blossoms still stand up in 
defiance of the frost. The white onesuc- 
cumbed after the second week of frost, 
although in sheltered places we can still 
gather handfuls of its blossoms. The 
irises furnish another illustration. We 
always mulch the roots of the Japan 
species with a coat of rough fertilizer 
before winter sets in; but if rhizomes of 
the German iris are treated in this way it 
causes them to decay. 

A great many flowers are blooming 
later than usual this season. Salvias, Drum- 
mond phlox, verbenas, Little Brownie 
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marigolds, cosmos, sweet peas (which 
usually leave usin July), tea roses, violets, 
pansies, mignonette and quite a good 
many wild flowers are still in bloom here. 


We took up several fine specimens of 


belated wild asters, planted them in pots 
and set them under the shelter of the 


porch, thinking to. have them in bloom, 


very late. But the roots got more heat in 
the pots than they did in the soil, and the 


From a photograph, 


plants have bloomed already. We hope 
they will last a long time, however. 

We have quite a row of hardy plants 
potted last spring and grown through the 
summer with a view to forcing them this 
winter, and look forward to the work as a 
very fascinating bit of experimenting. 
‘The trilliums, deutzias, lilacs, crab-trees 
(pyrus), amygdalus, crape trees, hous- 
tonias (taken up in the sod) and a num- 
ber of other such plants, force easily. 

Hydrangeas, lemon verbenas, rose 
geraniums, justicias, abutilons, and a few 
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other shrubby plants that we do not need 
for forcing or blooms in winter, we cut 
down to a few inches above the ground, 
and cover with an old box, stuffed full of 
leaves. Boxes or barrels that are placed 


over magnolias and other shrubs of this 
kind must always have the top knocked 
out and the packing loose and light, or 
the dampness from rains wtll cause decay 
Our tea roses we cover 


of the stems. 


with pine tops, cutting the evergreen into 
convenient lengths to handle. These 
must go on in November, ard should re- 
main upon the plants until late in April 
or the first of May. The leaves will be 
growing up through them by this time, 
but our springs are so capricious that 
after a May day of intense heat the tem- 
perature may drop till a frost nips every- 
thing at night. I learned this rose lesson 
tbrough a hard bit of experience in losing 
about one hundred plants because the 
pine tops were taken off early in April. 


A WILD ASTER DOMESTICATED, 


=e 


We throw some pine or hemlock branches 
over bulb beds, too, to catch and hold the 
snow, should there be any. 
L. GREENLEE, 
Garden City, N.C. 


* % 
* 


THE CABBAGE STEM ROT. 
This disease has been fully determined 
by Dr. Erwin F. Smith, ofthe Agricultural 


Department at Washington, to be caused 
by bacteria. The disease can be induced 
in healthy plants by inoculating them with 
the germs. There is noremedy for plants 
so diseased, but the disease only appears 
when cabbages have been planted two or 
more years insuccession on the same land. 
By planting, therefore, on new land or 
where some other crop has been raised 
the previous year,the disease does not 
prevail. No particular variety more than 
another is especially subject to the ail- 
ment, 
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Death of Charles A. Dana. 

In the death of the veteran editor of the 
New York Sz, which occurred on the 17th 
of October last, the horticulturists of this 
country recognize the loss of a devoted 
friend of their art. Mr. Dana’s life of 78 
years has been one of active work and of 
invaluable service to the country in many 
ways. He maintained his accustomed 
active life’ until a few weeks before his 
death. His country home was an island 
ofnearly fifty acres on Long Island sound, 
near Glen Cove, Long Island, and there 
he had gathered about him a great collec- 
tion of trees and shrubs of the most beauti- 
ful and rare kinds, so that it is now one of 
the horticultural treasure stores of this 
country. Mr. William Falconer, now in 
charge of the public parks of Pittsburg, 
Pa,, had charge of this place for many 
years. From an account which Mr. Fal- 
coner has published in Gardening, in re- 
lation to Mr. Dana, a few excerpts are 
here copied: 

Mr. Dana was an intellectual giant and a 
splendid specimen of physical manhood. His 
manner was magnetic, most cordial and kind, 
and to know him at home was to trust in 
and love him forever. No resident of Glen 
Cove ever had more friends or was more 
esteemed in the village than he. * * * 

He was extremely fond of children and all 
that was beautiful in nature, and he was an 
ardent lover of trees and flowers and fine land- 
scape effects. Whenhe acquired Dosoris island, 
about twenty-five years ago, he at once set to 
improving it, for his heart was in his home, and 
before long it advanced from a plain country 
place to ateeming museum of living plants of 
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great value and merit, for every kind of tree, 
shrub and other hardy plant obtainable and 
worth growing found a lodging at Dosoris, and 
greenhouse, fruit and vegetable gardening too 
was practiced in a manner unsurpassed any- 
where. 

We never knew a private gentleman who 
knew trees and plants generally better than did 
Mr. Dana; he knew their geography, history, 
adaptability and use, and there was an exceed- 
ingly warm place in his heart for intelligent 
horticulturists. * * * Jn his death Ameri- 
cas has lost one of her greatest and noblest men, 
and horticulture a founder of what is most re- 
fined in gardening. 

aie 
Campbell’s Early Grape. 

Quite a number of favorable notices of 
this grape have appeared in our horticul- 
tural and farm journals. We have not yet 
had the pleasure of seeing it, but know- 
ing the character and good judgment of 
its originator, are inclined to concede the 
good qualities claimed for it, though ex- 
perience has proved that the real value 
of any plant, especially for commercial 
purposes, is known only after it has had 
thorough trial on a large scale, and in a 
variety of localities. In the last number 
of Meehan’s Monthly the editor notices a 
specimen of this grape which had been 
sent to him, and mentions it as “a very 
handsome grape, and one likely to be 
popular; the berries are large, of a shining 
black, and the bunch well formed. They 
(the bunches) weigh about half a pound. 
It belongs to the same class as the Con- 
cord, and is of equally good flavor.” 

In the last clause above quoted it ap- 
pears as if the editor “damns with faint 
praise,” as the poet says. A grape no 
better in flavor than the Concord has not 
much to recommend it on that score. 
Still it may have sufficient good qualities 
to find favor in the market, and the market, 
we know, does not demand high quality. 
It is said to be early, as early in ripening 
as Moore’s Early, and a better bearer and 
better in quality than that variety, and 
that it could easily be without its quality 
ranking very high. 

If the question is not overranked by 
one that should be considered first, and 
that is whether the grape is worth grow- 
ingat all in this region asa commercial 
fruit, it may be asked if it is an advan- 
tage to have a variety of grape that ripens 
earlier than those which we now have in 
cultivation. In reference to the first ques- 
tion it may be said that the plethoric 
markets and depressed prices and mort- 
gaged vineyards and bankrupt grape- 
growers bear sad testimony to the illusory 
allurements of fruit culture. 

In regard to the second question it may 
be said that it appears as if the peach 
was destined to be more generally raised’ 


“over a much wider range of territory than 


it has been heretofore. This is due to a 
better understanding of its requirements 
and how to meet them. The markets in 
most parts of the north the past season 
were filled with peaches, without men- 
tioning plums, of which there was a 
glut, and an abundance of pears, for 
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weeks after grape shipments commenced, 


although these were delayed two weeks — 


beyond the usual time. 
tions should continue, or even frequently 
recur, there would be little or no use for 
early varieties of grapes tomake the com- 
petition still stronger, not only with other 
kinds of fruit, but with grapes sent from 
southern localities. 
* 

Report of Secretary of Agriculture. 

Advance sheets of the report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the present 
year indicate that an immense amount of 
work is yearly accomplished by the de- 
partment through its various divisions. 
The secretary says: 

It isin sympathy with the colleges and ex- 
periment stations endowed by congress, endeay- 
oring to help and encourage, while avoiding all 
appearance of dictation or meddling. * * 
The work of the department grows with the di- 
versification of production and manufacturing 
on the farm, as the extension of commerce by 
improved and cheapened transportation brings 
our people into competition with new countries 
and new conditions, as the magnitude of our 
crops, seeking new markets, increases and our 
flocks and herds multiply and enter into home 
and foreign commerce. It advocates the inter- 
ests of the American farmers when their exports 
are discriminated against in foreign countries, 
and endeavars to serve them from a national 
standpoint whenever occasion requires or op- 
portunity presents. 


The secretary regards the present time 
as auspicious for pushing the work of 
the Department of Agriculture, and'states 
that he is “solicitous that the department 
become useful to all sections of our coun- 
try, to the end that the greatest possible 
assistance may be given rural home 
markets.” : 

This expressed desire of the secretary 
to make his office and his department 
efficient is a desirable one, and no one 
can honestly question the great value of 
the services rendered the public through 
this branch of the general government. 
With increased efficiency, however, must 
come increased appropriations, and to 
these none can object if the returns are 
equal or exceed the outlay. 

The secretary asks for larger appropria- 
tions for several of the divisions, and the 
demand will in due time be considered 
by the proper congressional committee.* 
But we are both surprised and disap- 
pointed to find that an increase of ex- 
penditure is desired to intensify the one 
great blot on the fair page of the record 
of this department, the annual seed dis- 
tribution. Unlike the former incumbent 
of this office, Secretary Morton, who said 
and did what he could to abolish the 
gigantic evil of free seed distribution, 
which has grown up through the selfish 
desires of a portion of our congressmen 
Secretary Wilson has not a word to say 
in condemnation of it, hut asks for its ex- 
tension. As our views on the subject of 
congressional seed distribution are well 
known, having been heretofore fully ex- 
pressed, we do not now enter into details. 
But we believe that before his term of. 
office shall expire the present secretary 
will be led to see the injustice in- 
flicted upon worthy tradesmen by the 
execution of this feature of his depart- 
ment, and that he will use his influ- 
ence not to increase but to decrease ex- 
penditures in that line, or to use in some 
laudable way the money that is now 
squandered in giving away seeds that are 
finally mostly thrown on the manure pile, 
or even put to a more worthless purpose. 
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If such condi-— 
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In this department we shall be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 
to publish the experiences of our readers. EDITOR. 


OX. 


How Old a Rex Begonia ? 


Will you inform me how old a Rex Begonia will 
get to be and retain its beauty? M. P. 
Cohocton, N. ¥. 


We have no information on this point. 
Perhaps some of our readers may have 
some old specimens of the plant mene 
tioned and will let us know about ite 

++ 


Tall Cosmos Plants. 


Yours received, and after all I was not disap- 
pointed, the frost did zof come. Warm weather pre- 
vailed and the cosmos kept on growing. I climbed 
up on the grape arbor and pinched ont the tops and 
for three days past they have been a mass of bloom, 
a sight that would fill any florist’s heart withdelight. 
It seems a big story to tell, but it can be proved by 
reliable witnesses that the pink blossom I enclose 
was picked to-day, October 16th, from a cosmos 
plant that is ten feet and one inch in height and the 
white one from a husk, or tree I had better call it, 
eight and one-half feet high. The heavy wind to- 
day is breaking some of them badly. They are the 
wonder of all who see them, as they usually in this 
city are seen only about three feet high. A frost is 
threatened to-night, but I think I will get a little 
seed. Mrs, A, M. T. 

Richmond, Ind. 
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White Spots on Umbrella Palm. 


Will you kindly tell mein the MAGAzINE the cause 
of the little white spots coming on the leaves and 
stems of the umbrella palm, and how it can be reme- 
died, and greatly oblige Mrs. S. P.N. 

Palmyra, N.Y. 


“White Spots” is a very indefinite de- 
scriptive term, but taken in connection 
with a palm it probably relates to the 
scale insect, which is so apt to infest that 
plant, and which in a young state hasa 
brown center with a white margin all 
around. Presuming then, that the trouble 
is a visitation of scale insects, the remedy 
is to apply a little alcohol, with a small 
brush or feather, to the insects, which 
will kill them. The “spots” can then 
be washed off with a sponge and soap 
and water. 

++ 


Tips of Palm Leaves Turning Brown, 
Please tell me through the MAGAZINE, what makes 
the tips of the palm leaves turn brown? A leaf is not 
long unfolded till every tip is brown. Is there such 
a thing as keepingja palm too wet? Lie 


There is not much danger of over- 
watering a palmif the pot has good drain- 
age; in fact it is often necessary to give 
caution about keeping the plant too dry, 
by not giving sufficient water at a time 
to wet the ball of soil all through. If the 
pot has good drainage any excess of 
water will quickly drain away, but if it is 
lacking in this respect then the soil would 
be apt to become soggy and cause the 
roots to be unhealthy or inactive. Or 
this result might ensue if the pot stands 
in ajardiniere and there is an accumula- 
tion of waterin that receptacle. In the 
case of ample drainage, and the ability 
of the water to pass freely away, the soil 
can be fully saturated when water is 
given and then be left until it appears or 
feels dry. Then let it again be soaked. 
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California Violets. 


Can you tell me through the columns of your val- 
ued paper, why it is that California violets close up a 
few hours after picking? For instance, a bunchpicked 
at 7a, m.and kept in water in a cool place, then de- 
livered to customer, being out of the water but a few 
minutes and then placed in water at once, begin to 
close up and curl out of shape. Is there any cure for 
this, and what is the cause? Any information will 
be much appreciated. They are grown in a house 
with night temperature of 52° to 60°, and day tem- 
perature never above 75° and most of the time 70°. 

Worcester, Mass. Cl EAN: 


The plants are grown in too high a 
temperature, and consequently the flow- 
ers are soft and tender. A proper day 
temperature would be about 50 or 55 de- 
grees, if it could be held there, but when 
the outside temperature will not allow 
this, then allethe air possible should be 
given. The night temperature may fall 
to 45 degrees or lower. Evenwhen plants 
are reared in a proper temperature the 
flowers will exhibit the character de- 
scribed if left too long on the plants be- 
fore picking. The plants should be 
looked after and the flowers picked every 
day. Florists sometimes try to hold over 
and save up the flowers a few days for 
some special purpose, or occasion, and in 
that case many of the flowers soon curl 
up and lose their beauty. It is possible 
that this last named cause may be oper- 
ating with that-of high temperature to 
produce the undesirable condition en- 
quired about. 

++ 


Sundry Queries. 


1—Kindly advise me through the Letter Box how 
strong ‘“‘hen tea”’ is safe to use on a pansy bed, 7. e., 
what proportion of manure and water, and how often? 
Is the same safe on house roses and heliotrope? 

2—I have a hotbed frame on the south side of a 
shed, which now is full of pansy plants blooming 
finely, by keeping the glass down most of the time. 
Will they keep best through the winter with the 
cover on, or if covered with leaves and other covers 


. up? Would like, if possible, to keep them alive in 


good shape. The bed has two covers—a glass one, 
and a board one also. 

3—My petumias in the house have what looks like 
fine white dust on the leaves. Think it must be a 
fungus growth, and the leaves thus affected soon 
wither. Can you tell me of any remedy? 

I prize the MAGAZINE more and more, receiving 
each issue with much satisfaction. N. M.B. 

Lebanon, NV. Hi. 


1—Manure water of a strength safe to 
use will be indicated by a very light straw 
color. But, besides taking the color of 
the liquid as a guide, a satisfactory test 
can be made as follows: Take a spray of 
foliage or some of no value —even a 
weed — and dip it into the liquid; if, after 
a short time, there is no visible evidence 
of injury, it may be considered safe to 
use. If it is too strong, the foliage will 
turn brown, or become discolored, and 
have a withered appearance. 

It will depend on the condition of the 
plants whether liquid manure should be 
used or not, and how often. It should be 
used only on plants that are in thrifty 
condition, and that are growing fairly 
well, or that are coming into bloom, and 
for that reason require extra sustenance. 
Commence its use by giving it once a 
week. If the plants respond to such ap- 
plication, but still do not grow as well as 
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may be supposed desirable, it can be in- 
creased to twice a week.. The use of it 
is to be determined by constant observa- 
tion and good judgment. It can be used, 
for the plants enquired about and any 
others when rapid growth is desirable. 
Chrysanthemums and roses respond 
freely to its use. 

2—To keep the plants in blooming con- 
dition through the winter it will be neces- 
sary to keep the frost out of the bed. If 
the snowfall should come early, and a 
good snow covering remain on the ground 
all winter, as is often the case in New 
Hampshire and similar climates, there 
will be less danger of the ground freez- 
ing, and in that case the temperature of 
the frame can more easily be maintained, 
though we are not sure that the frost can 
be kept out when the temperature runs 
down to 20 degrees or more below zero, 
as it does in that region. One of the 
best precautions to take is to bank up 
heavily all around the frame with stable 
manure. Then, with the sash and the 
board cover over that at night and during 
terms of very low temperature, possibly 
frost may be kept out. If it should be 
expected only to keep the plants in good 
condition until spring,and without bloom 
during winter, then some leaves laid be- 
tween the rows of plants would probably 
be sufficient, with the sash and covers 
left off, and no further attention, 

3—Undoubtedly the petunia foliage is 
affected with mildew. Strong, young 
plants should not be attacked in this man- 
ner if kept in a moderate temperature in 
good light. Have the plants been ex- 
posed to draughts of cold air? Plants. 
that have been blooming in the open 
ground, and are thus partially exhausted,. 
if taken up and potted would be more 
susceptible to mildew than young plants 
raised from seeds sown in July or August 
or from cuttings made about that time. 
This mildew can be destroyed, but if the 
conditions in which the plants are kept 
are not suitable it may visit them again. 
To destroy the fungus, dissolve one quar- 


ter ounce of sulphide of potash, or lime 
of sulphur, as it is called, in one gallon of 


water. Spray or syringe the foliage with 
this solution. One application is suf- 
ficient. 


COULD NOT EAT---NERVOUS. 


Now Well and Strong, Thanks to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


«« About'a year ago I was troubled with my 
stomach. I could not eat and was nervous. 
Icould not sleep at night and grew very thin. 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and am 
now well and strong, and owe it all to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.” MARry PETERS, 90 South Union 


street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sarsa- 


ELOOG! Sie 


Is The Best—in fact the One True.Blood Purifier. 


HOOD’S PILLS 


are the best after-dinner 
pills, aid digestion, 25c, 
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Shelter every tool. 

A dirty plant is unlovely. 

Quickly sort out the decaying fruit. 

Tender raspberries—lay down the canes. 

Plants in the cellar may need a bit of water. 

Its not fair that fall set trees should brave 
ithe winter unstaked. 

When you call on a neighbor you might 
mention the MAGAZINE. 

Beets packed in slightly dampened sawdust 
will keep well for a year. 

When hyacinths in forcing show many 
roots, they are ready for the light. 

To scrape off the rough outer bark of trees 
is to destroy many insect lodgings. 

Now for the winter crop,—good ideas 
gleaned from periodicals and works on gardening 

Seven thousand barrels of apples were 
shipped in a single day from Mount Vernon, 
Ill., recently. 

A bush of the Japan Berberry (Berberis 
“Thunbergi) on our lawn has been a beautiful mass 
of crimson and gold for some weeks past. 

After all is said, the best way to treat pars- 
nips that are wanted in winter is to cover the 
rows so heavily with straw that they may be dug 
at any time. 

The successful gourd arbor at Nashville 
will have one good effect; it will draw renewed 
attention to a most attractive class of ornamental] 
climbers. ‘There should be ten thousand gourd 
arbors next year. 


ThreeValuable Books 
Given Away. 


* ART AND FANCY WORK,” “NURSERY 
RHYMES,” “HOME DYEING.” 


Mrs, Nella Daggett, editor of THE Homp, has published 
a new edition of her popular book, ‘Fancy Work and 
Art Decorations,’’ that gives practical instructions for 
making doilies, table covers, scarfs, tray cloths, rin 
cushions, etc., etc., with fifty illustrations, This book, 
together with ‘‘ Nursery Rhymes” (a 16-page pamphlet 
with a handsome colored cover design of the Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe) and ‘‘ Successful Home Dyeing,” 
will be sent free to any reader of Vicks ILLUSTRATED 
MoNTHLY MAGAZINE who forwards the following coupon 
to Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


COUPON. 
This entitles any reader of VICKS 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY...... 
MAGAZINE to one copy of ‘Fancy 


Work and Art Decorations,” 6 Nursery 
Rhymes’ and}‘Successful Home Dyeing.” 


The above liberal offer is made to advertise the old re- 
liable Diamond Dyes, and to get their book upon home 
dyeing into the hands of women who want to dress well 
by making their old clothing look like new. 

Diamond Dyes have special dyes for cotton, different 
from those that are used for wool, and are the only pack- 
age dyes on the market that can be relied upon to give 
colors that will not fade or crock. The factthat Diamond 
Dyes have been the standard home dyes for nearly twenty 
years and that their sale increases from year to year, is 
proof positive that they have never had an equal, 


Cabbage on Sod. Since I have begun the 
practice of turning down old pasture, land or 
any sod land, for my cabbage patch, I have not 
been troubled with club root, where before it 
was very destructive.x— Facob Galen, Norfolk 
Co., Mass. 


Deep Drainage. I would rather have one 


drain four feet down, than two drains one-half 


that depth. When I began underdraining I 
thought the latter depth enough, but with every 
year I have gone deeper and with increasingly 
better results.—C. G. Winslow. 

If plenty of fruit and flowers don’t help to 
make people happy, I don’t know what will. I 
work sixteen hours a day, yet would not ex- 
change with a Vanderbilt or Gould if I had to 
take their cares with their wealth, and be de- 
prived of tilling the soil— Veteran Gardener. 

A Fine Present. It is not uncommon for 
persons to make a Christmas present of the 
MAGAZINE to their friends. For the cost, noth- 
ing of higher intrinsic value could be given to 
one who loves a garden. The fact that the 
present is received in monthly installments, adds 
to the delight. 

Lettuce Rot. Those who raise lettuce 
under glass are frequently perplexed over the 


IMPROVING VALLEY LILIES, 


aand 4 contrast between weak and strong pips, 
¢ underground stalk. 


matter of rot appearing among the plants. An 
excess of moisture with too little fresh air is a 
frequent cause of this trouble. Lettuce needs 
moisture, but that is no excuse for using the can 
or hose until the soil becomes soggy. Owing 
to the confined atmosphere and moisture the 
soil in the lettuce frame may appear dryer, 
without harm, than would be proper in garden 
culture. It is indeed better to venture along a 
line verging on considerable dryness than to go 
into the other extreme. A good rule in cold 
weather is to water only when the surface shows 
dryness. If, however, the beds have a hot air 
flue or water pipes beneath them, care must be 
taken to water so that the moisture permeates 
the entire mass of earth each time. Excess of 
heat, with corresponding lack of fresh air, is 
also a prolific cause of rot. 

Winter Protection. If we could be sure 
of a continuous coat of snow from December 
until March, there would be little need of pro- 
viding any other kind of protection in the gar- 
den against cold, for snow is nature’s own pro- 
tection and one of the very best winter cover- 
ings for all plants, It is because of the perfect 
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Attracts 
Attention 


The shoe that is polished with Vici 
Leather Dressing looks new, looks 
soft, looks comfortable, looks right. 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


is the peer of all shoe polishes for 
men’s, women’s andchildren’sshoes, 
as Vici Kid is the king of all leathers 
for style and wear. Ask your dealer. 


An illustrated book of instruction ‘‘How to Buy 
and Care for your Shoes,’’ mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


shelter afforded by snow during the winter in 
the Arctic regions, that the short summers there 
reveal such marvels of floral beauty. For the 
same reason, many a plant that is wintered with 
some difficulty in the United States or England, 
seems to thrive perfectly without attention in 
Siberia or Labrador. Now, the lesson to learn 
from this, whenever the snow coat is uncertain, 
is that in such places a snow covering be ap- 
proximated as nearly as possible. This may be 
done very well by the use of soil, or better yet, 
by sod cut about two inches thickand laid over 
the things to be protected. Take it in the care 
of monthly roses of the Bourbon, Bengal and 
Polyantha classes, if such be bent to the earth 
and be completely covered with sod, they will 
winter surprisingly well usually. The same is 
true of protecting pampas grass, chrysanthe- 
mums and the like. For the border of hardy 
flowers we have always found that it is good 
treatment each autumn to apply a shovelful of 
compost or a forkful of manure, over the roots 
of every subject, however hardy. The great 
advantage of any kind of winter covering is, 
that it prevents alternate freezing and thawing, 
and which has a bad effect on the roots of 
plants by causing heaving. Even the hardiest 
plants may receive severe injury in this way, 
and this is the reason why we advocate covering 
allsuch. Inthe small fruit garden the same 
kind of covering over the roots of plants and 
bushes is beneficial. 


* Pi 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and 
all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, and desir- 
ing to relieve human snffering, I wil send free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, will full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail, by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noygs, S20 Powers Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Improving Valley Lilies. Ask the average 
flower grower if he knows how to manage 
pansies or gladioluses, and he will probably 
answer yes. Ask him how he grows valley 
lilies and he likely will say, they need no culti- 
vation. Now, there is where the average flower 
grower is mistaken, It is tiue that lily of the 
valley will measurably take care of itself—will 
not die out if not cultivated. Nevertheless 
those who give their beds of this plant no atten- 
tion, can never know how much finer is the 
bloom from treated than from neglected plants 
thereof. A glance at the engravings will ex- 
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IMPROVING VALLEY LILIES. 
Checker board culture. 


plain this point. On the preceding page the cut @ 
shows a lily of the valley pip from an old bed 
where the plants are badly crowded, while 4 is 
one from a cultivated bed. Compare the blooms 
of the former with those of the others and the 
difference in their beauty would be found most 
marked. In the former weak and delicate 
stems and the bells small and unattractive. In 
the other the stems heavy, the bells numerous, 
large and sweet. The difference in the foliage 
is equally in favor of the large-sized pips. Next 
we come to the culture that shall give us im- 
proved flowers. Where the trouble comes in 
as to this is that lily of the valley spreads by 
underground stalks as shown by ¢, hence it forms 
a matted growth. ‘The plants take full posses- 
sion of the soil and the foliage and bloom 
gradually grow poorer in quality in proportion 
as the mat becomes thicker and the soil im- 
poverished. The culture therefore to be recom- 
mended is that known as checker-board culture, 
shown by the lower figure. It is very simple, 
indeed. It consists in taking up, by the aid of 
a sharp spade, alternate blocks of the mat, say 
a foot anda half square, and one spade deep, 
over the entire patch. Into the openings there 
is filled fresh soil from some place in the garden 
or field, and this is slightly compacted with the 
feet. The new earth makes a fresh rooting 
place for the plants, and young ones will soon 
occupy the space and produce improved foiiage 
and flowers. After the new blocks have reached 
a fine condition of growth and bloom, then the 
old blocks may be replaced with better soil in 
order that they soon may be occupied with new 
growth. If the bed is gone over in this way 
about once in five years it will be kept in the 
best possible shape, and there will bea return of 
satisfaction therefrom that can never be equaled 
by the old, neglectful system of treating this 
valuable plant. It is a simple course of treat- 
ment that is heartily recommended to all gar- 
deners, 


* 
*y 


A Fiower Fasuion.—It is said to be 
the custom in Hamburg, with elegant 
ladies, when promenading the streets, to 
hold in the hand a rose, usually with a 
long stem, which they frequently raise to 
the nose to inhale its perfume. The rose 
is a part of a genteel equipment. 
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THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 

Horticulturists and entomologists are 
uniting in their attempts to allay the ex- 
cessive fears of fruit-growers in regard to 
the San Jose scale. Mr. Saunders of 
Washington, and Mr. Thomas Meehan 
both claim that the insect can be kept 
within wholesome check by means of 
whitewash. Mr. John D. Smith, entomolo- 
gist of the New Jersey Experiment Station, 
in an article written by him and _ pub- 
lished in the American Agriculturist, 
claims that the insect will not be more 
difficult to manage than some that the 
farmer and fruit-grower now have to con- 
tend with. But he admits that: “Its 
coming does add a new pest to be dealt 
with. Itis anew factor in fruit growing 
that makes it increasingly difficult and 
more expensive, and adds to the demand 
for intelligence and ability on the part of 
the grower.” 

It appears that an important difference 
between this species of scale insects and 
others which previously infested our trees 
to some extent is that the latter breed an- 
nually, while the San Jose scale breeds 
“continuously for several weeks.” Mr. 
Smith says that “if a single brooded scale 
is reduced by proper treatment to insig- 
nificant numbers, it takes several years to 
recover. The San Jose scale, on the con- 
trary, from the same nucleus becomes as 
bad as ever by the end of summer.” But 
this he thinks is no worse than in the case 
of the potato beetles, which require a 
constant warfare to keep them down. He 
adds: 

Now I will make the very radical assertion that 
the San Jose scale isa very easy species to deal 
with, and that its practical extermination in an 
infested orchard is not particularly difficult. I 
will admit, however, that the treatment to ac- 
complish this result is heroic and somewhat 
expensive; but if the trees are not worth the 
labor and expense involved, they might as well 
be taken out altogether, because the scales will 
sooner or later kill them and will at once re- 
duce the value of the fruit,if they do not make 
it actually unsalable. To accomplish the re- 
sult above indicated will require treatment both 
in winter and in summer, because winter treat- 
ment alone, whatever the medium, will, I am 
convinced by experience, prove ineffective, and 
repeated summer treatment alone might prove 
injurious to the trees. 

After January 1, and at any time before the 
trees become in the least active, spray with pure 
kerosene of the ordinary 150 degrees test. Be 
thorough, but not wasteful; use enough to make 
a film of kerosene capable of penetrating into 
the smallest crevices; but let that film be of the 
thinnest possible description. Do the work on 
a dry, bright day with enough air stirring to 
favor rapid evaporation and do it yourself, or at 
least superintend, so that carelessness in the ap- 
plication be not charged against the insecticide 
as inefficiency. 

Whale oil soap, two pounds in one gallon of 
water, will do almost as well on smooth-barked 
young trees; but not on rough or scaly barked 
older ones, because of its much smaller pene- 
trating power. Ten days or two weeks there- 
after, trim out the trees thoroughly and carefully ; 
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THE CELEBRATED 


FOLIO 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


N2 other series of music books published 
ever attained the popularity enjoyed by 
these famous collections; and this is de- 
servedly so, for no other’ collections con- 
tain an equal amount of the finest music 
found in these volumes. There is not an 
unworthy collection in the whole series. 
Any of the first nine volumes in this list 
ee sent, postpaid, on receipt of 65 ets. 
eac 


The Song Folio 
Vol. I., 207 pages. 115 popular songs. 


The Song Folio. 
Vol. II., 207 pages. 109 vocal gems. 


The Song Folio 
Vol. III., 207 pages. 85 beautiful lyrics. 


The Song Folio 
Vol.’ IV., 207 pages. 107 real favorites. 


Folio of Music 


Vol. I. 91 popular pianoforte pieces. 
Folio of Music 
Vol. II. 90 popular pianoforte pieces. 


Folio of Sacred Music 
61 sacred solos. All voices. 


Folio of Piano Duets 
42 four-hand pieces. 


Folio of Bass and Baritone Songs 
88 splendid songs. 


Any of the following volumes sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of 50 cts. each. 


The Song Folio 
Vol. V. 41 new and standard favorites. 


Sacred Song Folio 
High voices. 39 standard works, 


Sacred Song Folio. 
Low voices. 46 standard works. 


Folio of Organ Music. 
58 compositions. 
ANY piece or book of music published 


in any part of the world can be pro- 
cured of us at shortest notice. 


Sree. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., ; 


Catalogues 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


H. Ditson & Co. J.E. Ditson & Co. 
SAE. Diteon AcSer re Diane ee 


cut out all the wood not absolutely needed, but 
do not risk spoiling or even injuring the tree. 
Leave enough to carry a moderate crop of fruit 
if the trees are in bearing. Do not trim before 
spraying to avoid cut surfaces into which the 
kerosene might penetrate. ‘The trimming is to 
remove that wood least easily reached by the 
spray and thus to reduce to the lowest possible 
point the chance of surviving scales. A few 
will survive almost certainly. A few trees will 
probably be entirely cleared; but most of them 
will harbor a few survivors, no matter how many 
treatments are made. Watchclosely during the 
following July, for traces of the scales on fruit, 
and as soon as such are noticed spray again 
with undiluted kerosene. If applied as above 
directed, so as to afford a chance for rapid 
evaporation, no harm will be done to fruit or 
tree, while in nine out of ten cases the scales 
will be completely destroyed. Thereafter a 
close watch each summer and a prompt use of 
kerosene when scales are noticed, will not only 
prevent injury, but will in not too great a time 
“exterminate” the scale. Try it! don’t rely 
upon laws and conventions to do the impossible ! 


Mr. M. V. Slingerland, entomolgist at 
the Cornell experiment station, in a com- 
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munication to the Rural New Yorker, is 
equally confident that this scale can be 
subdued, and advises that the fight against 
it should commence this fall or early in 
winter. It appears that the material that 
has been successfully employed in spray- 
ing, at Cornell, is a “ kerosene-water mix- 
ture, one of kerosene to five of water.” 
Exactly how the mixture of oil and water 
is made is not stated, but mention is made 
of aspraying pump with “kerosene at- 
tachment.” ‘Whale-oil soap, two pounds 
toa gallon of water, is mentioned as being 
as effective as kerosene. Two treatments 
with these materialsis advised—one in the 
fall or early winter, and another in the 
spring before growth starts. Prof. Slin- 
gerland also offers in evidence a letter 
from C,. T., of Niagara, Ontario, who ad- 
vises the use ofa wire brush on the bodies 
and large limbs of trees infested with the 
scale, and this is to followed up with a 
treatment of the soap solution. 
#% 


* 


SPIRAZXA RUBERRIMA. 

Under this name a new hybrid spirza of 
European origin is announced; a cross 
between S. Bumalda and S. crispifolia or 
bullata. The plant is dwarfer than S. Bu- 
malda, better formed, with more rounded 
leaves, and flowers larger and of a brighter 
carmine. The flowers are a dark car- 
mine rose with bright carmine.center. 


A few weeks ago I heard about a Steel Bushel 
Basket, so sent to the concern making them for a 
sample. I received the basket and alsoa letter giv- 


ing methe agency. I started out and made seven 
sales the first day; almost every man I see wants two 
or three, and I believe I will make $10 a day selling 
them. The beauty of it is, that it don’t take much 
talk to make sales. Everybody who sees it knows 
right away what a good thing it is. Iknowaman 
who devotes his whole time to selling these baskets 
and he is making a lot of money.—GEo. WRIGHT, 


$75.00 a Month. 


Anybody old enough to talk can make money sell- 
ing Steel Bushel Baskets. I sent a letter to a dozen 
friends in town telling them about the basket, and 
got five orders without going out of the house. It is 
made of one piece of sheet steel, pressed into the 
right shape, to hold just one bushel. No seams or 
joints—perfectly smooth—can’t leak or rust and can 
be used for everything that an ordinary basket is 
good for. They are made Japanned, Galvanized or 
Tinned, and will last as long as a dozen splint bas- 
kets. They weigh less than eight pounds The gal- 
vanized sell the best. If you writethe STEEL BAS- 
KET COMPANY, 500 Temple Court, New York 
City, and send $2 stating what kind ofa basket you 
want, you can get the agency and wholesale prices. 
Better send your order to-day and begin making 
money at once. Let me hear from you.—WALTER. 

The STEEL BASKET Company are all right. They 
have a good thing and are a thoroughly reliable 
house.—Mention our paper when you write, 


THE JAPAN AMPELOPSIS. 

The employment of Ampelopsis Veitchii 
or so-called Japan Ivy or Boston Ivy, on 
walls and buildings in this country has 
introduced a beautiful feature in the land- 
scape which at one time it was thought 
we might never possess. Walls covered 
with green foliage lose all their harshness 
and become very pleasant to the sight. 
The ivy-clad walls of England were the 
despair of our people of taste a genera- 
tion ago. In only a few localities, and 
under favorable circumstances, could the 
English ivy be made to succeed in the 
northern part of the country. Now this 
defective is in a measure supplied by the 
Japan Ivy, which, though not an ivy, ap- 
pears like it, and produces a similar effect 
growing on walls. It has but one draw- 
back. Unlike the ivy it is not evergreen. 
It loses its foliage in autumn and assumes 
it again in spring. But we have six months 
of verdured walls. The plant is vigorous 
and often it is once established is a rapid 
grower. It is but little subject to disease 
or injury by insects. It has the ability to 
cling to walls of stone, brick or wood 
with great tenacity, exceeding in this re- 
spect many fold our native Ampelopsis or 
Virginia Creeper. The latter is especially 
adapted as a climber for porches, verandas 
and arbors while the Japan ivy has noth- 
ing to equal it in this country as a wall 
climber. The illustration on page I9 
shows how it covers the walls of the 
library building of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, situated on East avenue 
in this city. Similar’ good examples of 
this plant may be seen now in most of our 
northern cities, but there is opportunity 
for a much larger employment of it almost 
everywhere, and it can be recommended 
to those who have not yet attempted its 
cultivation as a hardy vigorous plant that 
can everywhere be made to succeed. 

x 
SOW-BUGS vs. PLANT PESTS. 

Testimony is given by several garden- 
ers, in American Gardening, that sow- 
bugs, contrary to the opinion of entomolo- 
gists, eat plants, and instances are cited 
of their eating pansies, violets, cabbage, 
lettuce and cucumber vines. 

The following method, it is said, will 
rid a place of them: Take Paris green 
and mix with sugar until the same shows 
green color. Inthe evening put it near 
the place where the bugs lodge, andin the 
morning it will be eaten. Should there 
be any sow-bugs left, repeat the process. 

x 

STRIPED ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI.—A 
striped form of Asparagas Sprengeri has 
been produced in France and exhibited 
before the National Society of Horticul- 
ture. It is said to be a very desirable 
gain. “2 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All drug- 
gists refund the money if it fails to cure. 25c, 


BEAUTY : 
CORSET | 


The secret of beauty in face and. 
form sent free to every lady ans- 
wering thisadvertisement. Ifyou 
want a form divine you should get. 
a pair of Beauty Corsets. Wegive 
4 them absolutely free. If you send 
the correct waist measure we guar- 
antee a perfect fit. Write at once to 


; YA Beauty Corset Cc., Station “O”’ N.Y. City 
A SELF-M 


OVING LOCOMOTIVE, 15 CENTS. 

Handsomely finished, made of metal, 
strong wheels, gilt boiler, black smoke: 
stack, bright colored cab with 4 win- 
dows. hen wound up runs long 
,»distance across floor. reat amuse- 
ment to children. By tar the cheapest 
d locomotive made, and a marvel of 
strength and beauty. Parents should buy one for the children. 
Mention this paper, and send 15 cents in stamps and we will 
send Locomotive, and our story paper, 3 months, post-paid. 

M. A. WHITNEY, Box 3189, Boston, Mass. 


SAVE DOCTOR BILLS. 


Vapor, Turkish or Medicated 
Baths, trifling expense at home. 
} Best ginvention ever devised for 
the sick or well. Has great im— 

rovements, with Asbestine Fire- 

roofed Cover. Always ready for 
/| use. uick seller. Big money 

for reliable agents. est and 
cheapest ever offered. Write us 
| with regard to territory. STAND- 
ARD SuPpPLyY Co., 105 N. Fifth-st., 
Columbus, O. 


Salesmen Wanted for the Buckeye Riveter. 


The handiest tool ever made 
for mending harness, belt- 
ing, tugs, straps, etc. In- 
dispensable for farmers, liv- 
erymen, teamsters, etc. 
Good agents now making 
$150 to $300 per month. Sample outfit $1.50. Address, 


The Tuscarawas Mfe. Co.. Canal Dover, 0. 


== USE IT FREE 


80 days in your own home before paying 
one cent in advance; shipped anywhere,to 
anyone,for 30 days’ test trial. We risk you. 
fai 260 White Star Machine, . . $23.00 

$50 Pearl Machine . . ; . . 18.00 
A Standard Singers, $9, $12.50, 16.00 
\) | Full set of attachments free; buy from factory 
andsave $10 to$40;WE PAY FREIGHT ;thouse 
andsin use; ¢atalog, showing 20 other styles, 
free. Each machine guaranteed 10 years. 

§ Consolidated Wholesale Supply Co. 

Address (in full) Dept.47 2158.Clinton 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Warranted 
Ten Years, 


DESTROYING INSECTS IN 
GREENHOUSES. 

The following account of the use of 
prussic acid gas in destroying insects in 
a greenhouse is given by the American 
Agriculturist : 

The greenhouses of W. G. Saltford, near 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., recently became infested 
with ‘black flies.” As an experiment they 
were fumigated with the gas resulting from 
mixing potassium cyanide one part, sulphuric 
acid and water two parts. The work is done at 
night, as light affects the composition of the gas. 
In the center of the greenhouse an earthen jar 
containing sulphuric acid and water is placed. 
Above this in a strong paper bag is hung the 
cyanide so that it can be lowered from the out- 
side after all doors and windows have been 
closed and everybody is on the outside. In 
Mr. Saltford’s test the fumigation was allowed 
to continue for 30 minutes, after which the 
ventilators were opened. All insects except 
possibly the red spider are killed by half an 
hour’s exposure. The cost of fumigating a 
house 100x18 feet is abont fifty cents. Treat- 
ment once a month is sufficient, whereas with 
tobacco fumigation the operation must be re- 
peated every week, The gas does not injure 
the plants. The operator must take great care 
not to inhale any of the gas, as it is a deadly 
poison. Let the greenhouse air for a couple of 
hours after treatment before entering. If this 
latter can be done at a time whena sharp breeze 
is stirring, all the better, in order to restore the 
air to a normal condition, ’ 
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SAN JOSE SCALE. 


Bulletin 81, of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, is devoted to the 
subject of the San Jose scale and its depre- 
dations on the orchard and other trees 
in Ohio. The treatment of the subject is 
very full and with descriptions of meth- 
ods to destroy the pest when infesting 
nursery stock and orchard trees. It is 
estimated that a single female scale in- 
sect may be the progenitor in a single 
season of 1600 millions of young ones. 
Infested nursery stock it is proposed. to 
treat with the fumes of cyanide of potas- 
sium. 

For the purpose of fumigating nursery stock, 
small buildings lined with felt in order to ren- 
der them air-tight, may be constructed, or a sec- 
tion of a store house might be partitioned off for 
this purpose, care being taken to provide a suf- 
ficient number of doors so that the fumes may 
be allowed to escape quickly at the end of the 
required time. But nursery stock of the size 
ordinarily sent out can be brought together 
within a small space and treated in large quan- 
tities at the same time, thus reducing the ex- 
pense of treatment to a minimum. Potassium 
cyanide is itself of a very poisonous nature and 
must be kept beyond the reach of children and 
animals, and during the process of fumigation 
great care must be taken to prevent the inhaling 
of the gas by human beings or domestic animals. 

Experiments have been made in treating or- 


chard trees with whale-oil soap and with kero- | 


sene. 

All things considered, the best results have 
been secured at the least expense by the appli- 
cation of the whale oil soap mixture, at the rate 
of two pounds of soap to one gallon of water, 
yet Ihave seen fruit seriously infested with this 
scale, that had grown upon trees which had, the 
previous season, been three times sprayed with 
this mixture; though of course the soap was of 
an uncertain and inferior quality. 

Possibly very stringent national and 
state legislation may be needed before 
this insect pest shall be stamped out, or 
at least brought under control. 


x 
* 


LILIUM WALLACEI,. 


The following account of this lily is 
given by H. P., in 7he Garden: Some 
lilies increase rapidly by division of the 

bulbs, while others make very slow pro- 
gress in this way. One of the most pro- 
lific of all in this respect is Lilium Wal- 
lacei, a small-growing lily, bearing a 
great general resemblance to some mem- 
bers of the elegans section. The bulbs, 
however, divide naturally with great tree- 
dom, being quite unlike those of L. 
elegans or any of its varieties, but L. con- 
color behaves much in the same way. L. 
Wallacei is avery pretty lily with orange- 
red flowers, borne about the end of July. 
It is not at all acommon lily, and is not 
sufficiently vigorous to hold its own with 
some more robust members of the genus. 
* * * L. Wallacei is a native of Japan 
and has been known in this country for 
about twenty years. 
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FAST BLACK 
LININGS 


N (BIA WILL NoT Grock 


Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 
for Waist or Skirt. Positively un- 
changeable and of superior quality. 


Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 


Set ofldoz, Set of 1 doz. Set of 1 doz. 


Set of 1 doz, 


Tans SPOONS Tra Spoons 


8 PIECES OF 
: 4 SILVER WARE 

12 Knives, 12 Forks, 12 Table Spoons, & 12 
‘ Tea Spoons, all full size & of beautiful floral 


design, made by the Sterling Silver Plate Co. 

& guaranteed. This valuable service given free to every person answering 
this advertisement who will sell our Remedies, We don task youto pay a 
cent. If youagree to sell only 3 boxes of our wonderful Vegetable Pills & 3 
boxes of positive corn cure at 25 cts. a box, write us to-day & we will send 
you the Remedies on consignment at once, when sold you send us the 
money & we will send you absolutely free a complete set of silver plated 
table ware exactly as described above same day money isreceived. This isan extraor- 
dinary offerto quickly put our Remedies within reach of all & we guarantee the 
z Knives, Forks, Table Spoons and"TeaSpoons which we give for selling our 
Remedies to be exactly as we claim, Address THE PARILLA DRUG OO.,, Statien “0,” New York Oity. 


Knives Forss 


YA MT 
YW 


Hardas0eiOmid 
lee a 
heliz a AA 
Hans ey 19 


Dept. 47 


for distributin 
Excrision Apv. 


CIRCULARS. Enclose 4c. 
0., 213 W. 125 8t., N- S- ite, 


SALESMEN WANTED | $6:1000 


Sa. to travel for one of the largest wholesale 
supply houses in Chicago. SALARY and 


A ucnt FURNISHED FREE.” Write today : k Illustrated - 
t i -stating territory desired and give reference 
as to honesty, character, etc. Send stamp. 1C N Monthly eae ag azine 
CONSOLIDATED WHOLESALE SUPPLY CO. 


, 215 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 50 cts, PER YEAR. 


Popular Monthly 


Premium with each 
Subscription. 


25 cts.; $3 a year, 


Every Month: Over 100 Illustrations, New Cover, Colored Frontispiece, 
128 Pages. 


Vast Improvements have been made in this magazine, and the New Features 
of 1898 will make it even better than ever before. 


The Great Jackson Series Religious Denominations. 


A series of illustrated articles on religious 
denominations in America. First paper on 
“The Baptists,” by Gen. T. J. Morgan, LL.D., 
Sec’y Am. Baptist Mission Society. Others 
papers on the Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians and Catholics, writ- 
ten by some one prominently identified with each 
sOte 

Articles of Travel.—This magazine will con- 
tinue its articles on interesting out-of-the-way 
places, liberally illustrated from original sketches 
and photographs. 

For the Boys and Girls each month are 
devoted several pages to short stories, practical 
articles and pictures for younger members of the 
family. Contributions by Horatio Alger, Jr., 
Edward S. Ellis, Sophie Swett, and other well- 
known juvenile writers. 


Beguu with November number, will continue 
through several months, and will cover the entire 
career of Andrew Jackson. Among the contribu- 
tors are Governor Taylor, of Tennessee; Colonel 
Andrew Jackson, grandson of the General ; Cap- 
tain John Allison, of Tennessee; Hon. A. Oakey 
Hall, Captain John M. Tobin and others. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with old and rare portraits of 
“Old Hickory” and prominent people of his time. 


College Articles.—Two more papers in the 
very successful articles on ‘‘ American Universi- 
ties and Colleges,’’ which began in Nov. 1896. 
These will treat of Harvard and Princeton, with 
portraits, groups, etc. 


Short Stories.—Many excellent stories have 
been secured for publication in the POPULAR 
MonTHLy, A glance at the Christmas number, 
with stories by Frank R. Stockton, Amelia E. 
Barr and Margaret E. Sangster, will indicate 
the improvement in the line of fiction. 


A New Serial Story will follow “ The Cats- 
paw,” which will end shortly. 


“Vick’s Magazine, price 50 cents, and @ 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, price §3. : 
3 Both One Year For $3.00. ® 
Additional to the features mentioned there will be many striking and original 
illustrated articles. 


| SR aE ET NT MIE f OS TE TEINS IRE, SORES 
SPECIAL.—Mention this publication, and a specimen copy of the 


modern Frank Lesiiz’s Porutar MontHty, with Illustrated Premium 
List, sent for 10 cts.; with Beautiful Colored Art Plate (12x36 inches), 
“¢ A Yard of Pansies’’ or ‘“‘ A Yard of Puppies,’ 20 cts., stamps or coin. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


Send Descriptive Circulars; New Illus, 
“9 : 42-44 Bond St., New York. 


Bible; also Life of Gen. R. F. Lee. 
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Blindness Prevented 


The Absorption Treatment, “a Heaven sent 
blessing.” Hundreds successfully treated at our Sani- 
tarium and at their homes without knife or risk. 

A. B. Colvin, State Treasurer of New York and a 
resident of Glens Falls, says: ‘“* The history of the 
Bemis Sanitarium and its advance by marvelous 
strides is due to Edward H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, 
whose marvelous success makes his name familiar to 
thousands all over the United States and in many 
foreign iands,and God speed him.” 

Pamphlets Free, explaining the treatment for 
impaired vision and diseased eyes. Address, 

THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, - - Glens Falls, N. Y. 
We have no branch offices. 


Read what we say 
to every reader of 
thhis advertisement. 
We willgiveabsolute- 
ly free a handsome 
set of furs, genuine 
natura] skin, latest 

EZ style, collarette and 

é— muff beautifully lined 

with satin, to quickly 

jintroduce into every 

household our won- 

dertul vegetable Pills. 

They are a positive cure for 

constipation, indigestion & 

torpid liver Sif wedid not mean what we say we could 
not afford to make the above assertion. To prove it we 
will send you.a full size box of our wonderful Pills 
if you willsend us at once 10 cents silver or 15 cents 
stamps to cover cost of boxing and forwarding.The furs 
we know they will please every woman _& this valuable 
present will do more to advertise our Pillsthanany news- 
paper possibly could. P.P.DRUG CO, 32 W. 18th Bt, N.Y. City. 


f We willsend this 
triple SILVER 

® Plated Ladies’ 
HEART Stick 
PIN FREE to any person who sends 


a two-cent stamp to pay postage, 
Address 


LYNN & CO., 


48 Bond St., New York, 


“AMONG tHe OZARKS” 


The Land of Big Red Apples, is an attractive 
and interesting book, handsomely illustrated with views 
of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit-raising in that 
GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA, the southern 
slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great value not 


’ only to fruit-growers, but to every farmer and home- 


seeker looking forafarm and home. Mailed free. Address, 
J. E. LOCK WOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
144 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 

end your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE CO. Box 66, Concord Junction, Mass. 


2 a 8s ses pein = 


P| This is the UAKER CITY 

¢ Le = 

es . 

= A. GRINDING MILL 

ung W\5 For CORN and COBS, 

re pee ra 
2 mprove: or - en 

ae for all mills advertised. Keep 

on \ ¢ ANY the best—return all others. 

z = A.W.STRAUB&CO. 

i) = > Cs Philadelphia, Pa. & Chicago, Il. 


We handle everything wanted at Chicago office, 49, Canal Street, 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


==20-Acre Virginia Farm for best name 
FREE suggested for our Journal. Send 5 cents 


(stamps) forparticulars aud copy of paper. 
D.L. RIsLEy, 211 S. toth St., Phila., Pa. 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
4p MWY case 2nd you can refuse to accept and return 
{ 1 iC them at our expense if not equal in every 
ESENCENTS on respect to what weclaim them to be. No 
\LADIES other house in the world can sell as 
size cheaply aswe can. The case of watch ad- 
vertised to-day is beautifully engraved, 
heavily 14 K. gold plated, hunting, stem 
wind andset. Willlasta lifetime. Move- 
ment is one of the best made and fully 
guaranteed, and the watch looks likea 
Genuine $40 Solid Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., toanyone, 
and if satisfactory, you pay agent $8.45 
and express charges, otherwise return it, 
#jq If money is sent with order we pay 
Js all express charges and give a beautiful 
<a Chain Free. Write whether gent’s or 
ee Sk lady’s. Order to-day, as watches are ad- 


© —_ vancingin price and our stock may not 
lastlong. ROYAL MFG. CO., asd Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


HUNTING FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 


WHITEWASH FOR SCALE IN- 
SECTS. 

In the June number of MMcehan’s 
Monthly, Mr. William Saunders of Wash- 
ington, D. C., states that for the last forty 
years he has successfully used lime wash 
for scale insects on trees and vines. 

Not only for fruit trees, but for all sorts of 
trees; for instance, trees in cities frequently be- 
come somewhat stunted in growth and covered 
with the bark scale. When a case of this kind 
is encountered the trees are headed back during 
the fall, all small spray removed and the whole 
body and branches covered with lime wash, 
which effectually cleans them. Orange trees 
when attacked are treated in the same way, and 
with the same result. 

Grape vines are cleared of scale by the 
same process. 

The euonymus, roses, peach trees,—in fact 
any plant with bark scale, are cleaned and cured 
in this way, so that a boy, with a bucket of 
whitewash, is our cure for scale. 

In the July number of the same period- 
ical the editor refers to a correspondent 
who notices Mr. Saunder’s statement, 
and remarks that, 

He practised it successfully a half a century 
ago, adding, however, a little soot with the lime 
wash in order to take away its glaring color. It 
has also been in use by the old German settlers 
of Pennsylvania for a couple of centuries, who 
applied it not merely for the destruction of scale, 
but for all other insects and injurious fungus. 
No trees can be healtheir than those old-fashion 
people can present. No one need fear the San 
Jose Scale, or any other scale, who applies an- 
nually a coat of whitewash as described, 

So many of these admirable horticultural 
practices of our fore-fathers have been suffered 
to fall into disuse to be replaced by other more 
complicated and less satisfactory applications 
that correspond. Like Mr. Saunders, those 
who bring these old, worthy practices again to 
the fore-ground deserve more thanks than those 
who are continually talking of new notions. 

If the San Jose scale can be kept under 
control in the manner here indicated the 
fruit-growers of this country will see roll 
away inthe distance a dark cloud which 
now obscures their sky. 


eI 
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AMERICAN CARNATIONS IN 
ENGLAND. 


A writer in Zhe Garden who has im- 
ported into England a number of the best 
varieties of American carnations. finds 
they will not please there. He admits 
that they may be excellent winter bloom- 
ers when specially treated for the purpose, 
but notices the petals as papery, that is, 
they were “thin,” and had not that sub- 
stance that is here considered essential in 
a good carnation. “The saw-edged petal 
which is present in nearly all American 
Carnations is fatal to its being any matter 
of consideration over here. * * * The 
American carnations, from the fact that 
the two countries, England and America, 
look at the flower from two different points 
of view, are, commercially speaking, of 
no use whatever in England.” 


FREE TO LADIES. 


We will give one lady in each town or village a full 
sized $2 case of LUX UR A, the only Toilet article in 
the world that will develop the bust or any partof the 
female form, remove wrinkles, etc. Write to-day for 
it. G, M. WIGGINS, 112 West 32d Street, New York. 


CHRISTMAS PACKAGE FREE. 


We will send a &Qc. package of Gold and Chromo 
Christmas Cards, very nice and pretty, and'the largest 


yaNg 


i and best story ae in the world 3 months maine 


freeif you send 1 Oc. topay postage. Thisoffer is made 
only to introduce ourpaper in new homes. Order quick. 
SOCIAL VISITOR CO., Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 


CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 


People are beginning to learn that CATARRH 
is a local disease, caused by repeated colds in 
the head, caushing enlargement of the soft bones 
of the nose, thickening and ulceration of the 
lining membrane with its constant discharge of 
unhealthy mucus and pus; that every breath is. 
tainted before the air reaches the lungs; that it. 
is the cause of the constant hawking, expecto- 
rating, nose-bleeding, headaches, partial loss of 
heating, noises in the head, deafness, impaired! 
vision, lassitude, debility, loss of rest and im-. 
paired appetite, and bad breath; that it is the: 
principal cause of bronchitis, pnemonia andi 
consumption of the lungs; THAT IT CAN 
ONLY BE CURED BY LOCAL ‘TREAT 
MENT; that the AMEICAN CATARRH: 
CURE is the only remedy known that can cure: 
the disease; that it is not a patent medieine,. 
but the private prescription of a physician, who. 
devoted twenty-six years to the study and treat- 
ment of the disease, and who thought the time. 
had come when the public should have the 
benefit of his experience. 


AMERICAN: 


CATARRH CURE. 


Sold by all druggists, or mailed anywhere, 
for $1.00. 


Prepared by WM. B. JONES, M. D., 8th and 
Reed Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ILVER WATCH FREE 


These Watches are Solid Silver, and at retail would 
cost upwards of $8.00 or $10.00, but to introduce our 
Catalogue we will send youthis Watch 
Free if you take advantage of our 

marvellous offer. If you want one, 
\ write to us without delay. With your 
letter send us 48 cents in stamps, for 
which we will send you a Massive 
Curb Pattern Albert Chain and our offer. 
After you receive the beautiful Watch we 

shall expect you to show it to your friends 
and call their attention to this adyertise- 


ment. The Watch is sent Free, by Regis- 
tered Post, on your complying with our ad- 
vertisement, and the marvellous offer which we will send, and it is Fully 
Warranted. Money returned if not more than satisfied. Address at once, 
SAFE WATOH ©O., 9 Warren Street, New York. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


JUNIOR 


Telephone Outfit 


.The Very Cheapest 
and Most Simple 
Outfit Ever Placed 

on the Marke, 


Two complete Tele- 
phone Instruments, 
each consisting of a 
neat stained wood 
case, on Which are 
mounted and con- 
nected an Electric 
Beil, Automatic Tele- 
F) phone Switches, Pony 
Telephone Receiver, 
Push Button, etc. 

We will sell the 
complete outfit, in- 
cluding 100 feet of No. 
18 copper insulated 
wire, 


FOR ONLY $3.98. 


E.C. BRADLEY &CO. 
15 STONE STREET, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


Vick’s Illustrated Magazine 


The Best Farm and Family 
Paper in the U. S.. 


60 cents. 


Believing that every one of our readers should have at 
least one good agricultura] and family journal, we have 
perfected arrangements whereby we can send that practi- 
cal and instructive journal, FARM AND Homg, in connec- 
tion with our own publication, VicK’s) ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, both a full year for only 60 
cents. 

Lack of space forbids a description of the contents of 
FARM AND HoME, which are unequalled for variety and 
excellence, Prominent among its many departments may 
bementioned the Farm and Garden, Market Re- 
ports, Fruit Culture, Plans and Inventions, 
The Apiary, Talks with a Lawyer, Aroundthe 
Globe, Live Stock and Dairy, The Poultry 
Yard, Question Box, The Veterinary, Plants 
and Flowers, Fashions and Fancy Work, 
Household Features, etc. 

FARM AND HOME is published semi-monthly, thus 
giving you 24 numbers a year, the wholemaking 
a volume of over 500 pages, teeming with all the 
latest and most reliable information that experience and 
science can supply. No better proof of its popularity can 
be offered than its enormous circulation, which extends 
into every state and territory in the Union, each number 
being read by no less than a million readers. 


A 700 PAGE BOOK FREE. ,79,A! sxb- 


mediately and sending 10 cents additional for mail- 
ding expenses, making 70 cents in all, we will send 
Chamber’s Popular Encyclopedia, containing 
700 pages and over 1,000 illustrations, This En- 
cyclopedia, which has never sold for less than $1.00, is un- 
surpassed as a work ofreference. It contains no less than 
20,000 articles, and will be fund of the greatest use 
in answering the thousands of questions that constantly 
arise in regard to dates, places, persons, incidents, statis- 
tics, etc. No one at all interested should be without it. 

Do not delay or fail to take advantage of this re- 
markably liberal offer, which we make for a limited time 
only, by special arrangement with the publishers. Re- 
member we send both papers 2 full year, including 
book, av the very low price above given. 

Address all orders to 

VICK PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Both One year 
foronly.. ae 
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BOILING PEAS (BLUE BOILERS.) 

A crop raised in England, but which is 
unknown, or at any rate not cultivated for 
commercial purposes in this country, is 
thus described by R. D.,in the Gardners’ 
Chronicle : 

Few perhaps are aware that peas for boiling 
in a dry state are grown most extensively. 
Thousands of quarters are harvested and sent 
to the manufacturing districts—to Lancashire 
and Yorkshire especially, for boiling. Through- 
out Lincolnshire especially, on the soils suitable 
for the production of peas, very large breadths 
of certain blue varieties are sown for this pur- 
pose ; indeed, it is an important and remunera- 
tive crop for the farmer to cultivate. The leading 
varieties grown for this purpose are Harrison’s 
Glory and Bedman’s Imperial, the latter an old 
variety which has been in cultivation for nearly 
or quite sixty years. These varieties are har- 
vested when ripe in the usual way, thrashed out 
and sold to the merchants, who have them hand- 
picked, and then they are marketed, finding a 
ready sale in the midlands and northern counties, 
and they may be regarded as a staple article of 
food in the manufacturing districts. Those who 
retail these peas boil them, then take their posi- 
tion in the market, or some open place about 8 
o’clock in the evening, a bell is rung, the women 
crowd round with basins purchasing them while 
hot for the family supper. Probably there are 
many persons with scanty means who are un- 
aware what a valuable and satisfying, as well 
as nourishing article of food boiled peas are. 
They are best soaked for twenty-four hours in 
water, and then they boil perfectly, and come to 
the table soft and edible, finely flavored, and by 
many as well esteemed as fresh-gathered peas. 
It is doubtful if the vegetable restaurants sup- 
ply peas in this way, in our ordinary eating- 
houses and restaurants they appear to be un- 
known. Good samples of boiling peas will 
sell at from *60s. to 80s. per quarter; the price 
depends upon the quality. It may be added, 
in reference to soaking the peas in water before 
boiling, that the water should be cold, and some- 
times so much of the water do the peas absorb, 
that it is necessary to supply more. It is usual 
to boil in the second water when this is the case; 
also to allow the peas to gently simmer for two- 
and-a-half hours, and not boil too rapidly. All 
dry peas will not boil well, but remain hard. 
This is the reason that the two varieties named 
above are so popular for the purpose. Those 


which boil well of the old stocks left on hand 


are available for split peas; those which resist 
the efforts of the cook to render soft and palata- 
ble, are useful for cattle food. 


% * 
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HYBRID SWEET BRIARS. 

As a hedge I do think any plant can be more 
effectual in keeping out trespassers than sweet 
briars. They are simply impregnable after the 
first year’s growth. Nor could we have a more 
pleasing hedge. They root remarkably well as 
ripened cuttings and make capital stocks for 
strong-growing teas or Hybrid Perpetuals. My 
own are now perfectly scarlet with heps, and 
if these are gathered and sown, a large number 
may be raised for next autumn’s planting. How 
very easy it wouid be to beautify our hedgerows 
and borders of woods with seedlings of these.— 


R., in The Garden. 


*$15 to $20 for 480 pounds, or, more nearly, from 3 
cents to 3% cents per pound. 
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PROTECTING ORCHARD TREES. 


Rabbits and field mice often greatly 
damage orchardtrees in the winter. Here 
is a method of protection against these 
pests, and also the borer, as related by J. 
R. Cotton, of Stark, Kan.,in the Zpztomist: 

I have a wooden bucket that holds two and 
one-half gallons; in this I put a lump of lime 
about the size of a man’s double fist or a little 
larger, and pour in enough hot water to slack it. 
While it is slacking put in one-half pint of gas 
tar and a pound of concentrated lye. Keep 
stirring the mixture to get the gas tar well mixed 
with the rest, and add more hot water until the 
bucket is nearly full, then put in earth and keep 
stirring until it is as thick as you would prepare 
whitewash. The bucket by this time should 
be full. Take a whitewash brush or a broom 
and rub the trees with this mixture late in the 
fall. A rabbitt will never touch a tree rubbed 
with it, and if thereare any borers in the trees 
it will kill them. The trees should be again 
rubbed the last of May or first of June; it will 
keep the borers out; whenthespring rains come 
the trees will be washed off and look green and 
glossy and will make a fine growth, 

x * 
DEUTZIA LEMOINEI COMPACTA. 

In our issue of December, 1895, a quite 
full account was given of the origin and 
character of a new variety of Deutzia 
which was raised by Mr. Lemoine, of 
Nancy, France, and was sent out as Deut- 
zia Lemoinei. It is undoubtedly a variety 
of superior value in several respects. As 
yet we have seen no announcement of this 
shrub by commercial cultivotors in this 
country. but probably it will be offered 
the coming spring. We now note the ap- 
pearance of still another variety of the 
same origin, according to La Semaine 
Florticole. This is Deutzia Lemoine com- 
pacta, and is described as more dwari 
than the first mentioned variety and mcre 
bushy. The flowers are the purest white 
and in contrast to most flowers of the 
Deutzia, they entirely open out and dis- 
play themselves fully. The sprays of 


flowers are so numerous that they form 
a bush of flowers ; the plantin its entirety 
has a lighter appearance and its flowers 
more graceful, characters which will make 
it preferred for pot culture as a decora- 
tive plant in the greenhouse, or for sale 
as a window ornament. 


PUTT 


Farm, Field 
and Fireside. 


One of the best known and most widely 
circulated weekly farm papers. 


Contains $2 to 40 pages each week. 
Printed on good paper, and well illustrated. 


Regular subscription price $1, bnt sent with 
Vicks Illustrated Monthly Magazine for one 


$1.00. 


Vick PUBLISHING Co., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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-and double varieties. 
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Write for beautifully colored circulars about tHe. -rernee 
Educational Toy and Pastime of the Day, 


Richter’s 


of STONE, 


World-Renowned ANCHOR BLOCKS in 3 natural colors. 


to F. Ad. Richter & Co., 215 Pearl st., New York City. 


Department ofthe Wnterioy, 


Ks) 
= Bureau Ff Fucation é June 121897. 
3 WashinatonD.c. omen “ ; ? 
% Mess.F.Ad Richter &Co) ; RS S. 
= New York City. | Prices per |! __ My observation ee g 
2 Gentlemen: Box me to believe that RICHT. ) 8 
= ,. \consider yourANCHOR| 5. | 5, | “ANCHOR BL OCKS’are very | 
tm, | BLOCKS'tobe the best collection $1, $2 $4. well suited toamuse and % 
© | \have seen,and believe that $6 and : entertain children. S 
= teachers and parents find up- “Very truly yours 
= | them useful ASA MEANS OF | wards y : S 
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CINERARIAS. 


Every gardener is familiar with this attractive 
winter and spring-flowering plant. . It is useful 
to the private gardener for house decoration, 
for a display of bloom in the greenhouse or con- 
servatory,and also for cutting. It is useful to 
the market grower as a sale plant, for making 
into sprays and other purposes. 

Cinerarias are easily raised from seeds, or off- 
sets taken from the old plants; but the latter 
method is oniy practised in the case of named 
Seeds are sown at dif- 
ferent periods, ranging from April to July, ac- 
cording to the time the plants are required to 
flower. Sow thinly in pans, containing a mix- 
ture of sifted loam, leaf soil, and a small quan- 
tity of sand, previously watered. Cover the 
pans with a sheet of glass, and place in a cool 
position, never allowing the soil to get dry. 
Seedlings will soon appear, and when large 
enough to handle they canbe pricked into pans, 
containing the same kind of compost as before. 
The next move required by the plants will be 
into large 60’s, taking care to secure as much 
soil with the roots as possible. 

After potting arrange the plants in a cool 
frame containing a layer of ashes or some other 
material to afford a moist base for the pots to 
stand on. The frame should: be kept rather 
close for a short time, the plants shaded from 
the sun, and also frequently syringed. When 
the roots have filled the small pots the plants 
may be transferred to the size in which they 
are required to flower, six and seven-inch pots 
usually being employed. Suitable soil for pot- 
ting this time is a mixture of fibry loam, broken 
into lumps about the size of a walnut, leaf soil, 
silver sand, with a little dried cow manure 
added. ‘The plantsmay be arranged in framesas 
before, and as soon as the roots take possession 
of the new soil air must be freely admitted. 

During bright weather a shading of tiffany is 
helpful, and syringing twice or thrice a day 
beneficial. As soon as the flower heads appear 
weak liquid manure may be given, also an occa- 
sional top-dressing with artificial manure wtll 
be found beneficial to the plants. 

Tf large flowers are required disbudding may 
be practised, removing one-third of the buds, 
taking care that these are the smaller. Dis- 
budding is always required in the double varie- 
ties. 


Cinerarias are liable to attacks of green fly 
and mildew. The former can be removed by 
fumigating with the XL fumigator, or with to- 
bacco, and the latter by dusting the plants with 
flowers of sulphur, or by syringing them lightly 
over with a solution of Caivert’s carbolic soft 
soap at the strength of two ounces of soap to a 
gallon of rain water—Liveden in Fournal of 
Llorticulture. 
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CAULIFLOWERS--~TWO CROPS. 

A correspondent of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle thus writes to that journal: 

It is a common thing for Veitch’s Extra Early 
Forcing Cauliflower to throw out sprouts from 
the side; and the same kind of second crop has 
occurred in my garden with the Walcheron, 
which had sprouts one inch in diameter at the 
base, and heads as long as an ordinary tea 
saucer, We obtain a useful crop of small cab- 
bages after the first cutting, and why not cauli- 
flowers? Only let the land be in good heart, 
and the planting done early, and not too close, 
to reap the best results. 

In reference to this communication the 
editor of the Chronicle makes the follow- 
ing note: “We have several communica- 
tions from gardeners in various parts of 
country to the same effect.” 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 


If you are out of employment and want a position, 
paying you from $50 to $109 monthly clear above ex- 
penses by working regularly, or, if you want to In- 
crease your present income from $200 to $500 yearly, 
by working at odd times, write the GLOBE CO., 
723 Chestnut street, Phila., Pa., stating age, whether 
married or single, last or present employment, and 
you can secure a position with them by which you 
can make more money easier and faster than you 
ever made before in your life. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We will furnish Vicks ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MaGazineE and any of the following publications for 
the price set opposite the name, which is the regular 
yearly subscription. Really you receive two publica- 
tions for the price of one. If you do notsee the name 
of your favorite paper write us regarding same, or 
send the regular price for the desired paper or maga- 
zine, and no doubt we can fill your order for that 
amount. Nopremium will be given with these club- 
bing rates. When more than one paper is wanted de- 
duct 20 cents from the price for each paper odered 
after the first; for instance, for VICKS MAGAZINE and 
Homestead, of Iowa, send $1, and if Golden Rule, of 
Boston, is also wanted, send in addition to the $1 for 
Homestead only, $1.80 more,—or $2.80 in all for VICKS 
MAGAZINE, Homestead and Golden Rule; should 
Harper's Magazine also be wanted, then to the $2.80 
add $3.80 more, making $6.60 for the four publications" 


Ga. |Atlanta Constitution, wkly I 00 
Ills. |Chicago American Poultry Journal | 55 
Iowa. |DesMoines Homestead I 00 
Ky. |Louisville Courier-Journal I 00 

Methodist I 00 

Home and Farm 50 
Me. /|Portland Transcript 00 


American Cultivator 

Golden Rule 

L. A. W. Bulletin 

Youth’s Companion (new) 
es “ (renewals) 

Farm Poultry 

Free Press 

Globe-Democrat 

Journal of Agriculture 

Inland Ill. C. E. Monthly 50 


Mass.| Boston 


Mich.| Detroit 
Mo. |St. Louis 
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N. H.|Manchester Mirror aid Farmer I 00 
N. Y.|/Albany Cultivator and Country 

: Gentleman 50 

Irvington Cosmopolitan 00 

New York Sun (daily), 00 


Tribune, wkly 


2 
I 
6 
I 
World (3 times a week) [1 00 
Christian Herald I 50 
Churchman 3 50 
Fireside Companion 3 00 
Harper’s Bazar 4 00 
if Round Table 2 00 
“s Weekly 4 00 
oe Magazine 4 00 
Irish World 2 50 
Judge 5 00 
Leslie’s 4 00 
Home Talk 50 
Life 5 00 
Observer 3 00 
Outlook 3 00 
Public Opinion 2 50 
Puck 5 00 
Scientific American wky. |3 00 
“ “ bldg. 
edition, mon’y 2 50 
Voice I 50 
Witness I 00 
Art Amateur 4 00 
Century 4 00 
Demorest 200. 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly |3 00 
McClure’s I 00 
North American Review |5 00 
Outing 3 00 
Puck’s Library I 20 
Review of Reviews 2 50 
St. Nicholas 3 00 
Scribners 3 00 
Ohio. | Akron Self Culture : 2 00 
Cincinnati Lookout 75 
Cleveland Ohio Practical Farmer I 00 
Good Reading 50 
Springfield Farm and Fireside 50 
Farm News 50. 
Womankind 50 
Woman’s Home Comp’on| 50 
Toledo Blade I 00 
Penn.|Philadelphia |Golden Days 3 00 
: Market Basket I 00 
Home Queen : 50 
Leisure Hours I 00 
Farm Journal 50 
New Ideas 50 
Greenville Young Lutheran 50 
Tenn.} Memphis Commercial-Appeal 50 
Tex. |Dallas ‘Texas Farm and Ranch _ |1 00 
Waco Texas Baptist Standard |2 00 © 
Que. |Montreal Witness I 00 
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